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TOM, MARK, AND HUCK 

Mark Twain's three great stories of the Mississippi came in the 
decade between 1875 and 1885, while he was at the height of his power. 
He had mastered his trade of letters in the practical school of journalism, 
with Bret Harte acting as coach part of the time. He had acquired two 
of the best critics an author ever had — his wife and W. D. Howells. 
His health and high spirits were not yet marred by domestic misfortune 
and overwork. 

Tom Sawyer appeared in 1876. Even before its publication Mark 
had conceived the sequel, Huckleberry Finn. Work on the latter proving 
tedious and the story refusing to "go, " he laid it aside less than half-done 
and took up Life upon the Mississippi, which he finished in 1882. Part 
of the latter had already appeared in the Atlantic in 1875. This sup- 
posedly true narrative of his own piloting days is one of his most whole- 
hearted efforts. In it the incongruous mixture of the sublime and the 
ridiculous which characterizes Innocents Abroad, and indeed so much 
of Clemens' other non-fiction work, is lacking. The memories were 
too moving to admit of clowning. Part I is a glamorous picture of the 
steamboat life of the great river, the golden light of memory over all. 
Before writing Part II he revisited the old scenes — and broke the spell. 
In chapter iii of this book he declares that he is going to write a book of 
the raftsmen, with Huck Finn as hero, and even gives an excerpt of 
several pages from the first draft. 

By the time he returned to work on Huckleberry Finn the garish 
light of immediate observation had again mellowed into that of recollec- 
tion. This last of the trilogy came out in 1884, having been ripening 
in the creator's mind for at least eight years. 

The heroes of the three books are different, as their purposes are 
different. In the first Clemens set out to picture boys as they are, and 
so chose the leader of the village gang as his central figure. In the less 

1 This new department in the Journal is introduced to increase literary insight 
and appreciation. It will not discuss methods of teaching. It will present facts 
illuminating literary works, interpretative comment, and perhaps questions for the 
reader's own study. Some, but not all, of the selections considered are suitable for 
school use. Correspondence as to topics chosen or as to their treatment is invited. 
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imaginative attempt to re-present the old steam-packet days, he natur- 
ally chose himself, the pilot who met then and there every type of person 
the widely traveled man of the world was ever able to discover. This 
was a world of business, a man's world. For the picture of the flatboat 
life of the adventurers along the shores of the Mississippi he needed a 
hero who knew the ways of these rough characters and who was always 
ready, like Odysseus, with a lie for the occasion. Obviously Huck Finn, 
the gamin of the river town, was exactly suited to the situation. The 
fact that he was a boy in his early teens did not lessen his shrewdness, 
and it gave the writer greater romantic license in his plot. It is to be 
noted that from the arrival at Aunt Polly's the nature of the situation 
changes — and Tom again dominates. 

In all these books Clemens was as much of a realist as his volatile 
temperament and exuberant imagination would permit him to be. He 
meant to be a realist. So engrossed was he in his creation that in Tom 
Sawyer he let the boys swear as the Hannibal urchins of his day had done. 
Howells ordered all the profanity removed, but so natural was Huck's 
"She combs me all to hell" that Howells and even Mrs. Clemens failed 
to notice it. Mark himself pointed it out and substituted "thunder" 
for the more sulphurous noun. He thought Tom Sawyer to be for adults 
only. In throwing the daylight of truth upon its hero and his friends, 
it did reveal more than youth can comprehend, but so must every real 
juvenile masterpiece do. He was wrong about the "only." 

The graphic style which makes the scenes and events so actual is 
the product of the author's unusually energetic imagination, fervent 
emotions, and journalistic training. Of rhetoric there is little. 

Some critics, notably Carl Van Doren, of the Nation, hold Huckleberry 
Finn one of the two greatest American novels. They ascribe to it all 
the usual literary virtues of vividness, essential truth, etc., and add that 
it is a picture of a vanished civilization. If the report that one of these 
stories is soon to be available in a school edition is correct, teachers 
should not be slow to transfer it from "home reading" to class study. 



